Chapter 14

RELIGIOUS PASSION AND POLITICS

IN Burghley's ever-recurring memoranda3 criticizing his mis-
tress's policy, one item was rarely absent: her failure to marry.
Naturally enough, gossip, fastening on this strange and dis-
turbing fact, often tried to explain it by surmising that Elizabeth
was incapable of bearing children; just as it rounded offits tales
about Leicester and the Queen by bestowing one or two chil-
dren on them. The tongue is an unruly member, Ben Jonson
knew this surmise and added a few lewd details to give it an air
of reality when he talked and drank with Drummond of Haw-
thornden, his story being like the occasion, quite irresponsible.
When the French king was a suitor for Elizabeth's hand in 15 66,
his ambassador asked her physician about the talk of sterility.
He pooh-poohed the story: c If the King marries her/ said he,
fi I guarantee ten children; and no one in the world knows her
constitution better than I do.* Burghley and others had at least
a tenth of the physician's confidence. They wanted an heir to
the throne, and did not doubt that marriage would provide one.
The question of marriage was a choice of two evils. Differing
in temperament, imagination, and policy, the Queen had pre-
ferred the one, her minister the other. In consequence, the
Archduke Charles's suit had been allowed to lapse. But since
those days the presence of Mary Queen of Scots in England had
lent new emphasis to the marriage argument, for it was obvious
that Mary drew immeasurable strength from her claim to the
succession. Let Elizabeth produce an heir, and at once her rival's
attraction would fade. Even foreign princes would be less in-
terested in her. As it was, men feared to offend the future
sovereign of England. Leicester, for example, was for putting
her to death after the Ridolfi Plot, but he was very anxious that
she should not know him for an enemy. Where much was at
stake it needed courage and conviction to be single-minded in